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BOOK REVIEWS 



Handbook of International Law. By George Grafton Wilson, Professor 
of International Law at Brown University and Lecturer on the same 
subject at Harvard University and the United States War College. Hprn- 
book Series. St. Paul : West Publishing Co., 1910. Pp. XXI, 623. 

This latest addition to the Hornbook Series, coming just after the great 
coddifications and elucidations of the principles of international law by the 
Hague Conference and the London Naval Conference, has included them, 
so as to bring the subject matter up to date. Professor Wilson shows 
throughout his familiarity with the practical bearing as well as the theory 
of the various questions. As lecturer in the Naval War College and delegate 
to the Naval Conference, he has had an opportunity to make his influence 
felt in the great constructive work now going on in the field of international 
law. Dr. Wilson has not, however, exaggerated the importance of the rela- 
tions of War, for more than half of the book is devoted to Peace. Aerial 
navigation and the recent development of international unions have been 
included. Everywhere the examples have been taken from actual recent 
cases, interesting the American student, as, for example, where expulsion is 
illustrated by George Kennan's account of his own experience in Russia, 
(p. 144.) 

There is a good bibliography and an excellent selection of documents in 
an appendix. The Index, Table of Contents, and List of Cases are also 
well prepared. 

It is doubtful whether the subject could be more skilfully handled so 
as to make it fit into the series and to offer a ready reference. It should 
develop a systematic spirit in the study of a most intricate subject. The 
author has of necessity boldly defined the most delicate matters, so that the 
student may have something concrete before him; but foot notes of the 
author and auxiliary explanations by an instructor will make clear that we 
shall have passed many a mile-stone of progress before definitions of all of 
these matters have been accepted — even tentatively — as final. 

Every nation has its own points of view, due either to historical reasons 
or actual interests. The American student ought not to depend too much 
upon English text-books, but should be enabled to refer to the opinions and 
deductions of our own authors. 

E. C. S. 



Law Books and How to Use Them. By John C. Towmes, LL. D., Dean of 

Law Department, University of Texas. Austin Printing Company, Austin, 

Texas. 

The title shows the purpose of' this book, which is meant to introduce 
students to the law library and, as the author says, to give information 
"which, though it seems very simple when put into print, is still of such 
nature that want of it is a serious handicap in the study and practice of 
the law." . , , , , A , . . 

The author tells, in a clear, simple and interesting style, those things 
which ordinarily the student finds out only by many questions or by much 
groping about in the library. While concise, the book is also complete. 
Nothing is taken for granted, everything is explained from the foundations 
up, and this is a great merit in a book for beginners. 

The first five chapters deal with the evidence of the law, the books of the 
written and unwritten or case law and the tests of authority. A sixth 
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